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that may detract from the value of a particular vegetable as a source
of food for humans.

The kind of soil on which the vegetables are grown affects the food
value of their parts. The mineral-content of vegetables is highly impor-
tant from the standpoint of food for humans. Soils that are low in
calcium salts will grow large yields of some vegetables, but such crops
will be low in calcium and therefore a poor food for people who have
a high calcium-requirement. The same might be said of soils deficient
in magnesium or phosphorous. Vegetables grown on mineral-deficient
soils probably are also low in vitamins, because there is a relationship
between certain minerals and vitamin-content. Many people cannot
understand why they must take vitamins in concentrated form when
they eat what seems to be a good variety of foods. The only answer,
except for people whose vitamin-need is abnormally high, is that the
vegetables have lost, or never had, their expected quota of vitamins.
I once ran an experiment on Lima beans by purposely keeping calcium
from the roots. These plants made a certain amount of growth and
produced some seeds which, to all intents and purposes, were normal.
But when the seeds were planted, some failed to germinate, arid those
that did, produced a very abnormal plant. That same seed, if eaten,
would not have been the source of calcium in a diet for which Lima
beans are ordinarily excellent.

The stage of maturity of the crop will have some effect on its food
value. Vegetable plants store up sugars, starches, proteins, oils, fats,
fiber, minerals, vitamins and numerous other materials in smaller quan*
tities. As a rule the leaves are rich in many of these products until the
plant starts to form blossoms and fruit, v/hen much of this material is
dissipated as a source of energy for the growth processes or is transferred
to the fruit and the seed. We must remember that vegetables do not
make this food for our benefit. We have learned by experience to use
plants in various stages of their growth, and to get the most out of
them, we must harvest them at the stage when the particular part that
we want is the richest in food value.

The manner in which we handle the crop after harvesting it is an-
other factor which affects its food value. If we take leaves, they must
be more carefully handled than if we harvest, for instance, the seed,
life processes in leaves and tender parts of the plant go right on after
they are removed from the plant, unless we can arrest the process by
chilling, heating, or some other form of preservation. The tubers of the
sweet potato, on the other hand, represent a form of storage evolved
to preserve plant-life through, the dormant stage of the life cycle during
seaso&s too cold for leaves to live. Accordingly, they contain certain
ls which tend to make them inactive except under growing COQ-